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THE PAPAGO HARVEST FESTIVAL 
By J. ALDEN MASON 

THE religious ceremonies of tiie sedentary pueblo peoples 
of the American Southwest are comparatively well known, ^ 
and considerable has been written on the ceremonies of the 
nomadic Athapascan tribes.^ To the south the religions of the 
Cora' and Huichol^ have been carefully studied and, to a less ex- 
tent, those of the Tepehuane and Tarahumare.^ But of the religious 
practices of the Piman groups in the region between, practically 
nothing is known, and it has been generally supposed that religious 
symbolism and ceremony were almost nonexistent among these 
groups. It is probably true that they are far less highly developed 
than among the before-named groups to north and south, but there 
is, nevertheless, a considerable body of religious practice as yet 
unknown to the ethnologist. In his voluminous work on the Pima 
Indians* Russell hardly touches upon the religious ideas and gives 
only one page to "festivals," mentioning the spring sahuaro festi- 
vals to celebrate the making of sahuaro wine, and the "Name 
Song" festival. Nevertheless it seems almost impossible that the 
Pima should not have some harvest ceremony analogous to the 
Papago Vigita. 

' The list of authorities on the religious ceremonialism of the Pueblo peoples con- 
tains the names of the majority of American anthropologists. Among the most im- 
portant may be named A. F. Bandelier, J. G. Bourlce, F. H. Gushing, G. A. Dorsey, 
J. W. Fewkes, P. E. Goddard, F. W. Hodge, Walter Hough, G. W. James, Washington 
Matthews, E. C. Parsons, J. W. Powell, James Stevenson, M. C. Stevenson, and H. 
R. Voth. A compact bibliography of their works may be found in A Bibliography of 
Arizona, compiled by Hector Alliot, Los Angeles, 1914. 

2 Cf. supra, particularly J. G. Bourke and Washington Matthews. 

' K. T. Preuss, Die Religion der Cora Indianer, Leipzic, 1912. 

* Carl Lumholtz, "Symbolism of the Huichol Indians," Memoir of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. in. New York, 1900. "Conventionalism in Design 
of the Huichol Indians," ibid. 

' Carl Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, New York, 1902. Also minor articles men- 
tioned in bibliography there. 

'Frank Russell, "The Pima Indians," Twenty-sixth Annual Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology. Washington, 1908. 
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14 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST [n. s., 22, 1920 

Carl Lumholtz in his recent book was, so far as I am aware, the 
first to call attention to the Vigita.^ That the ceremony has re- 
mained little known is probably due to a combination of circum- 
stances. The naturally more or less bare culture of the Papago, 
both from a material and a spiritual point of view, "has presented 
an unattractive field to the ethnologist, as has his desert habitat 
to the white homesteader. And this is particularly true of Santa 
Rosa, the little village where the festival is always held, being, 
until very recently, the most conservative Papago village. 

The following account of the Vigita^ or Harvest Festival was 
secured in January, 1919, at Santa Rosa where the writer was 
engaged in pursuing linguistic studies on Papago for the Southwest 
Society of New York and the University of California. It is with 
their permission that the data are here presented. Practically the 
entire series of notes and songs was secured from Jos6 Juan, one 
of the singers at the festival. 

The festival is held the last of November, supposedly every 
four years. But it depends largely upon the success of the harvest 
of the crops and it has now (1919) been six years since it was held. 
It may be held this year or may never be celebrated again, as the 
establishment of a government school, public power pump, and 
trader's store at Santa Rosa will naturally result in a speedy loss of 
conservatism. 

The celebration of the Vigita is vested in the five principal 
villages of the Santa Rosa valley, though celebrants attend from 
all the villages north of Indian Oasis and ally themselves with one 
or other of the five. These five arekoa'tci (Achi), ko'kema't ke''k, 
kai'tcima'k (Santa Rosa), aktci'n (Akchin) and a'nekam (Anekam).' 
The festival is always held at Achi which is considered the foremost 
Papago village ; it is now considered as a part of Santa Rosa, being 
only about a mile to the northeast. Anekam is several miles 
to the north and Akchin several to the south. Kokematkek is in 



1 Carl Lumholtz, New Trails in Mexico, New York, 1912, p. 92-98. 

2 "The name is derived from the word viiki, by which is designated the finest 
and smallest plumes of the vulture." Carl Lumholtz, p. 92. 

' Lumholtz states that four groups take part in the festival : Santa Rosa, together 
with Sikulhimat, A16itak and Kvitatk; Kvivo and San Xavier; Anekam; Aktjin. 
Cf. p. 96. 
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the near neighborhood but the exact location was not learned. 
The date of the celebration, however, is set by the principal men 
of vai'num ke"'k. Pump House or Iron Pump village. This is said 
to be due to the fact that a few years ago the most important 
men left Santa Rosa and founded this new village near Quijotoa 
where a mining company had erected a pump. 

The elders at Iron Pump village, having decided that the 
time is ripe for a celebration of the Vigita, journey to Achi and a 
council is held at which time the exact date is set. This journey 
is made and the council held at night and in secret session, and all 
details are settled before the public announcement is made. The 
date set is generally twelve days after the meeting of the council, 
about the end of November. 

The day after the council, the entire population of the twin 
villages busy themselves cutting bundles of sticks which are left to 
dry for a day. The following day they are shaved and cut to a 
uniform size, about a foot in length, adorned with fine turkey (sic) 
feathers on one end and tied up in bundles of about 8 inches in 
diameter. These sticks are painted blue or green and represent 
the growing corn, the turkey feathers being the leaves.^ 

Early in the evening of the tenth day before that set for the 
celebration, all the bundles of sticks are gathered into one great 
handle and set in the center of the feast ground. A fire is built 
near it and around this all the men gather. Then the chief from 
Iron Pump village makes a speech. This is a set traditional 
speech, telling how the Vigita originated and how it has been cele- 
brated from remote times. After a short pause a second speech is 
recited, setting the date for the festival. After these two speeches 
the people return to their houses, those from distant villages going to 
camps in the neighborh6od. Two old men, the chiefs of Iron Pump 
village and of Achi, guard the fire and the sticks all the following 
day. In addition to the great bundle of prayer-sticks, ten tally- 
sticks which are preserved from year to year are stuck in the ground 
near the fire and every evening one of them is pulled out by the 

1 Evidently the typical "prayer-stick" of Northern Mexico and the American 
Southwest. 
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chief of Achi on going home. This keeps the tally of the days and 
when only one stick remains, the celebration is held the following 
day. Every evening when the tally is pulled, the chief of Achi 
takes the great bundle of prayer-sticks and carries them slowly and 
solemnly to his own house outside of which a fire has been built. 

The first night, after sundown, all the men gather near this 
fire and the speeches of the previous evening are repeated. Then all 
arise and go again to the dance-ground. At some distance a man 
has been hiding with a bull-roarer, wewegita} who follows them 
swinging this, thus imitating the sound of the rain. On arriving 
at the dance-ground they sit around until after midnight when one 
man starts for Iron Pump village with a small bundle of sticks to 
announce to the people there the date set for the Vigita. Early in 
the morning another man goes to Akchin and Silnaki and when the 
former messenger returns from Iron Pump on the morning of the 
following day he goes to Anekam with another bundle of sticks. 

The intervening days are spent in elaborate preparations for 
the feast. Only men take part in the actual ceremonies. Before 
the day of the festival only the principal men come from the more 
distant villages, but from the nearer ones all the men assist in the 
preparations. But as the time approaches, families begin to arrive, 
most of them coming two days before, and each one immediately 
comes to the dance-ground to introduce himself and to get his 
prayer-stick. Every evening when the chiefs come home they 

1 "An important part of the singer's outfit is the bull-roarer, consisting of two 
flat pieces made of sahuaro rib, the smaller one being held by the hand when in use. 
The connecting string should be twine of native cotton, which still may be found in use. 
They are decorated with symbolic designs, such as those standing for lightning, clouds, 
turtles, grains of corn, expressing their desire for rain. The buzzing sound produced 
should be deep. In imitation of the thunder, which brings rain; if the sound is shrill, 
lightning only will follow. 

The bull-roarer is swung for the purpose of calling people together and as a sign 
that the meeting is over, both at the preliminary exercises In the practising enclosure 
as well as at the feast itself. These buzzing implements not only open and conclude 
the proceedings, but they are used on the way from the practising house to the feast 
early In the morning, also when the cloud symbols are carried about, and on similar 
occasions. When not in use, the implement is tucked under the belt at the back. 
After the festival It is put away not to be used until the next feast takes place." Lum- 
holtz, p. 95, 96: plates opp. pp. 88 and 96, i. 
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bring a small bundle of sticks with them and give one to each new- 
comer. Thus everyone receives a stick which keeps him from be- 
coming ill at the celebration and which he takes home with him to 
serve as medicine. With it he brushes himself clean. 

The greater part of the ten days is spent in learning and prac- 
tising the songs to be sung in the ceremony. The men from each 
of the five villages build a small enclosure or corral which is the 
headquarters of this village and where the practising is done. As 
each group finishes its enclosure it sings a song to gain the blessing 
which is vouchsafed to the first village to complete its corral. 
Here the singers gather every evening and practise. They are 
known as vi'pinyiu (singular vinyiu) and form a numerous body, 
each village having as many singers as it can secure. There are 
eight principal vVpinyiu from each village and an indefinite number 
of choristers. Each of the eight composes a song and teaches it 
to the chorus who do the actual singing at the festival, the com- 
posers not taking part. Each singer wears a mask made of a gourd 
painted in bright colors and carries a rattle. ' There are thus eight 
songs sung by each village chorus at the Vigita and new songs are 
composed and sung every year. Every evening after the completion 
of the village enclosure the singers meet and practise their songs so 
that there will be no mistakes on the final day. 

Another numerous body of men are the nanawitcu (singular 

' "... a different kind of mask, neatly made from a gourd, and painted. It is 
worn by a singer at the same great feast. . . . There are three sections of colors on 
the singers' masks symbolizing clouds of similar hues. The upper part is painted with 
red ochre; then comes a black band which is produced by a mixture of sap from the 
mezquite and oxide of iron; the white band is made with chalk. The zigzags of the 
red section symbolize clouds, the dots are grains of corn. The designs on the white 
section denote clouds and lightning. The singers (viinim) have the same kind of 
rattles as the clowns, consisting of a number of the small bags spun by an insect {Attacus 
Orizaba), with a pebble inside of each, and attached to a band around the ankle. The 
band should be cut from the skin of a black dog, which is killed for the purpose in 
the practising enclosure. 

" The singer has the upper body nude, his trousers being turned up as high as possi- 
ble and his feet bare. He wears no head-dress, but attempts to appear neatly attired , 
tying around the loins a colored bandanna or perhaps a shawl borrowed from his wife • 
Around the waist, the neck, and the upper part of the arm bright-colored strips of 
cloth are tied. His body is smeared with red ochre on which are spots of white, 
symbolizing grains of corn." Lumholtz, p. 94, 95; plate opp. pp. 96, a-d. 

2 
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nawitcu) or clowns. ^ These represent sahuaros, the giant cactus, 
and wear turkey feathers on their heads to represent the fruit and 
carry rattles. They also carry long poles which represent the 
poles with which the sahuaros are gathered and hold representations 
of clouds made of cloth at the celebration. These nanawitcu go 
out among the houses and bring food and drink to the singers prac- 
tising and to the head-men who are too busy to go home to meals. 
They also bring the wood for the fire and all other needed supplies. 
There are about ten of these to each village. 

There are furthermore two men known as tcu'i'wa'tau (singular 
Icu'i'waH) who probably represent shamans, one being stationed at 
Achi and the other at Santa Rosa. About three a.m. on the day 
following the erection of the village enclosures the two prepare to 
change places. While they are making their preparations the 
vVpinyiu stand near and sing. The tcu'i'waH from Santa Rosa 
then goes to Achi where the people are waiting for him around a 

' " . . . the clowns are the funny men of the occasion, and their apparel and 
weapons are in accordance with their functions. Their bows are crooked mezquite 
roots with strings attached. Their ridiculous-looking arrows, four for each, are made 
from sahuaro ribs, with turkey feathers as the plumed part; like the hunter, the clown 
has two kinds, but his are out of proportion, three being thin and one very stout. 
His bracelet may be a piece of unborn deerskin wrapped around the wrist. The most 
striking part of the costume is the mask, which is made of canvas, like a hood that is 
drawn over the head; formerly perhaps basket work took the place, at least in parts, 
of the canvas. Small holes for the eyes have been pierced in it and the top is adorned 
with a large bunch of plumes from the turkey, hawk, and a black sea-bird. "Horns" 
made of turkey plumes are attached to the sides, soft down from a hawk being tied to 
the top. The decorations on the facial part of the mask symbolize clouds. Under 
the clown's belt is tucked a wooden machete, and large strings of sea-shells run over 
the shoulders across the chest and back. He wears a huge tobacco-pouch and carries 
a sahuaro pole on which small greasewood sticks, tied at right angles, do duty as 
hooTcs. 

" His bare arms, as well as his arrows, are decorated each with a spiral line made 
with chalk and encircling lengthwise, while his legs are daubed in spots, the color being 
afterward allowed to wear off. At the feast, the numerous clowns perform pranks 
everywhere; they visit the houses, offer food, and shoot at men disguised as deer. 
During the dancing they keep in the middle of the dancing place. They neither sing 
nor talk, though they may do so if requested. If a clown breathes on a sick man, the 
latter gets well. The mask when not used is kept in the house of the owner, usually 
in a covered earthenware jar. The dignity of the oflSce, which does not imply the 
necessity of being a medicine-man, is confined to certain families, the father deciding 
which of his sons is to be the next clown." Lumholtz, pp. 93, 94; plate opp. p. 92. 
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fire. Arriving there he sprinkles corn-meal on the breasts of all, 
thus preventing sickness and bringing them long life. Meanwhile 
the tcu'i'waH from Achi does the same for the people of Santa Rosa. 
This is done for two mornings and the third morning the two per- 
form the same rite in their own respective villages. 

After nine days of preparation the solitary tally-stick in the 
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F!g. I. — Diagram of the Vigita enclosure. The entrance and the pole with its 
ceremonial paraphernalia are shown with their proper orientation. The village group- 
ings are shown in their proper relative positions, but the orientation is uncertain. 

center of the dance-ground indicates that the following day is that 
of the celebration. On this day all the celebrants gather together 
and build the main enclosure (fig. i). This is about ten paces square 
and built as high as the tallest corn-stalks. Posts are erected every 
three feet and the space between filled with a wattling of corn- 
stalks and sahuaro ribs. There is one entrance to the east. Then 
each village selects a definite part of the enclosure for its ceremonial 
objects and singers, the portion of the enclosure in the geographical 
direction of each village being selected by the members of that 
village. But nothing is put inside till the day of the feast and no 
markings are made or fences erected to designate the village selec- 
tions. 

In the center of this enclosure a post is then erected, about four 
feet in height. It is a log about six inches in thickness with a 
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forked top, the post itself representing nothing. On the top is 
set a basket of corn-meal, on the east side of it is hung a representa- 
tion of the sun and on the west side a representation of the moon. 
They are both made of cotton on a framework of sticks. 

The representation of the sun (fig. 2 a) is flat, of a semi-oval shape 
and about three feet in length . A long twig is bent double in a horse- 
shoe-shape and the ends tied. A wattled framework is made by 
laying sticks over this close together and colored cotton is tied over 
both surfaces with string. The body is of white with a zigzag 
lightning band down the middle and at the lower edge is a wide 





Fig. 2. — The representations of the sun and the moon, drawn from hasty sketches 



by natives. 



black band with a hanging fringe. Around the entire edge are 
plumes of long feathers to represent the rays of the sun. In the 
fiesta it is carried by a man. 

The symbol of the moon (fig. 2 &), on the other hand, is globular 
and hollow and is worn on the head of a man as a mask. It is about 
the same size as the sun and is also of varicolored cotton on a frame- 
work of twigs. Holes are left for eyes so that the one who wears it 
can see out. It has no feathers on it but a deer's tail is attached and 
it is surmounted by the figure of a small bird, painted black. In the 
fiesta the man who wears it wraps a mat around him and walks in 
a slow solemn manner. 

On the morning of the tenth day, after the small enclosures are 
made, a little representation of a field-patch is made by each village 
near its enclosure. Sand is brought from the arroyo and placed 
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near the field to represent the mouth of the arroyo close to the field. 
That evening before sunset all the clowns who have the proper 
costume (nanawitcu) dress up and go to see if the fields are in proper 
condition. They set to work and clean the ditches and the fields 
and burn the weeds, imitating people working in fields. 

The following day the Vigita is celebrated. The tcu'i'waHaM 
go around scattering flour on all those gathered, to keep sickness 
away from them, and as each person has the flour sprinkled on him 
he goes down to the dance-ground where the feast is to be held. 
All through the ten days' preparation only the men have worked 
but now the entire population takes part. As they near the 
place there is a small pile of prayer-sticks and every adult man 
takes one and cleanses himself with it, putting a little corn-meal on 
the stick and brushing it over himself. There are only a few sticks 
there and as each man cleanses himself he returns the stick to the 
pile. Meanwhile, at noon, the nanawitcu have been again to 
make sure that their fields are in perfect condition. Returning, 
they join their village groups and each group proceeds to the 
celebration ground. Every man in each village has busied him- 
self making a representation of some object out of twigs and colored 
cotton and he carries this to the scene. These figures are of sahuaros, 
tiorimus (choyas), mezquite beans, parmitas (a small seed), clouds,- 
deer or any object of ceremonial import. As the parade nears the 
ceremonial enclosure they pause, all sounding their bull-roarers, 
wewegita, which represent the sound of the rain. 

All the men, the vVpinyiu or singers, the nanawitcu or clowns, 
and the unassigned men bearing the ceremonial objects enter the 
enclosure and deposit their paraphernalia in regular order, the 
women and children camping outside. The order observed is 
Achi, Kokmatkek, Santa Rosa, Akchin and Anekam. As each 
enters and deposits its gifts, the members run back towards the 
entrance swinging their bull-roarers to greet the next delegation. 
There is therefore a loud continuous roar like that of a rain-storm. 
When all have entered and grouped themselves in their respective 
places and deposited there their ceremonial objects, the vipinyiu 
begin to sing. At first all sing together for a short while. Then, 
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a little after dark, one of the best informed old men dresses up as a 
nawitcu and makes a set speech. At certain places in the speech, 
all the people howl like dogs or cackle like chickens or imitate any 
other animal except the coyote and owl. 

After this speech the real singing begins. This is done by the 
vi'pinytM from each village in the regular order, beginning with 
Achi. The singing continues all night, each village singing its 
eight songs and repeating as often as necessary. In each group 
there are two men known as kokcEpa who represent the yellow corn. 
They wear masks which are painted blue on one side and yellow 
on the other, much like the masks of the nanawitcu, but with a 
long nose four inches in length and one small feather on the top of 
the head. After the vVpinyiu have finished a song these shout 
'•kuh!" 

Just before dawn the vVpinyiu cease singing and take off their 
clothes and paint themselves in a spotted fashion to represent the 
multicolored ears of corn, principally blue, red, and white. This 
is done in order to have plenty of crops. Meanwhile the men who 
are to bear the representations of the sun and the moon don their 
regalia and take up their burdens. Just at sunrise everything is 
finished and as the first rays of the sun appear the image of the 
sun passes out through the entrance, followed by that of the moon. 

A few steps outside the entrance are placed two boys and two 
girls who perform a sort of a dance without moving their feet from 
one spot and without singing. The girls carry blue and white 
ears of dry corn while one boy bears a short stick and the other boy 
a bow without arrows. These children are known as ha'^kiwa^tau 
and represent the children who were sacrificed to stop the great 
inundation. Near them are a number of old men in a line with 
notched sticks resting on baskets; these are rasped while one old 
man sings and the children dance. The old men represent the 
people of that mythical period and the song they sing is supposed 
to be of that distant age. For a short time the representations of 
the sun and moon remain before the singing patriarchs and the 
dancing children and then the tcuiwaHaM come and sprinkle the 
children with corn-meal. The effigies are then returned to the 
enclosure. 
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When the sun and moon have been returned to their places 
the display of the ceremonial objects begins. A course has been 
cleared around the village and each object is taken from its place 
in the enclosure, carried around once and displayed to all the 
population and then returned. As usual, the villages proceed in 
order, led by Achi. All during the parade the vVpinyiu sing and 
the nanawifcu play the clown. As there are plenty of objects, 
each one is carried around only once. As soon as one body leaves 
the enclosure, another is waiting inside, both of them singing. 
This ceremony continues until noon. 

At noon the nanawitcu stage a representation of making sahuaro 
wine; they bring great ollas and act as if drunk. Others imper- 
sonate shamans and try to cause rain or perform other amusing 
acts. After this is over the vVpinyiu come out, bearing representa- 
tions of clouds^ and swinging bull-roarers. The clouds at present 
are made of white cloth but formerly were of cotton. They are 
carried by the vVpinyiu while the nanawitcu assist in supporting 
them with their sticks and thus they are paraded around the village. 
Lunch is then brought. 

After a little rest for lunch the ceremony of the morning is 
repeated, the rest of the ceremonial objects being brought out 
and paraded around, Achi leading. The same object is shown only 
once. All afternoon this continues. After all the objects have 
been shown each village sings four songs, said to be different from 
the original eight, and the fiesta is then over. 

But after the formal ending each village sings one song in the 
enclosure and then all leave for their homes singing. A few are 
left behind to dismantle the enclosure and everything is carried 
home, except the corn-stalks. The head men of the feast may 
eat nothing but atole for four days after the celebration, and not 
very much of that. They must also wash in cold water and not 

' " I visited the practising enclosure, which is from forty to fifty feet square. 
A great accumulation of ceremonial things was left here from preceding feasts, con- 
spicuous among which were some large, triangular frames to which wads of cotton 
were attached, symbolizing clouds. Bright blue, wooden swallows, fastened to the 
tops of sticks, also attracted my attention. They are carried by certain performers. 
The enclosure is called a vaaki, as is also the medicine lodge." Lumholtz, p. 97. 
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sleep with their wives. If one were to disobey this injunction his 
penis would fall off and other harm would befall him. There are, 
however, no regulations to be observed before the celebration. ' 

The following eight songs were taken down as typical Vigita 
songs. They were sung by Achi at the last celebration. 

1. gcNhu rje tcevaiji cahkali wucanyi 
Over there the clouds in a row come out. 

gaMhuij itoinaije dam ane muvitci 
Over there our field above, there with corners 

ane wucanyi tuahi djuhku 
there come out. Thunders, rains. 

2. atci itoinaij mehk osekaitaij iuijidjeh 
Achi our field far off is heard to shake. 

dama itonenami tcevahaiji wucanyeh 
Above shining clouds come out. 

ioh toinaij djuhku hunyi wucaNYE 
Here our field rains, corn springs up. 

3. vavahki eda vadjuhku' 
Big house within it rains. 

daMhana tcevahaiji wucanyeh 
Up above clouds come out. 

sapowekaki namenoahi djuhku' 
Well hear that thundering, rains. 

4. winyim itoinaije winyim itoinaije 
Winyim our fields, Winyim our fields, 

damaiije huNya pewuwahkime 
on them corn springs up. 

yatci toinaije yatci toinaije 
Achi our fields, Achi our fields, 

tamairje hunya pewuahkime 
on them corn comes out. 

ak'tcin it.oinaije ak'tcin it.oinaije 
Akchin our fields, Akchin our fields, 

yanegam it.oinaije anegam oinaije 
Anekam our fields, Anekam fields, 

5. yahtci t.oinaije damain cuda'ki merikuhte mamastmel 
Achi our field on water ran ran. 

iakonyehite iotam vahcaN nawitcu huhunyi 
Here look people! Yonder clown ears of corn 

behkeme behkeme 
bears away, bears away. 

6. wewesi u'si wehtceh wewesi u'si wehtceh 
All sticks are there. All sticks are there. 

1 "Ten days before the principal men begin the preparations, fasting at the same 
time and drinking water but once a day." Lumholtz, p. 96. 
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All we stand up 
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